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A Arnaud, Angelique, Abbess of Port-Royal, 


| M4 a : 
Athiopia, Major W. Cornwallis Harris’ | her labours, 306-307—Her re-establish- 
ment of the abbey, 308—her retirement 


Journeys in the Highlands of, 41. See 
My at the expulsion of the scholars and no- 
Agassiz, Glacier Theory of, 530. See Forbes. vices, 319. 

Aldine Edition of the British Poets, 397. See | Australia, Birds of, 440. 
Poets. B 
Anatomy, Comparative, Cuvier’s discoveries 

in, 23-30. See Cuvier. 
“ Aristocracy of Britain and the Laws of 


See Birds. 


| Babbage’s calculating machine, superior to 
that of Pascal, 296--patronized by British 


Entail and Primogeniture, judged by re- 
cent French writers,” 223, 251. 
Aristocracy, Tories the servants of, 226— 


their relation to other ranks, 226, 227— | 


condition as a body, 228. 


Arnaldo da Brescia, ‘Tragedia di G. Battista | 


Niccolini, 458—allegorical writings natu- 
ral to despotic lands, ib.—despotie govern- 
ments of Italy ; Tuscany—Character of 
the King of Naples and state of the coun- 


try ; the Duke of Modena; the widow | 


of Napoleon, 458, 459— Despotism and 


intolerance of the Papal Government, 460 | 
—462— its weakness, 462—supported by | 


the Austrian Government, 462, 463—the 


Church of Rome unchanged, 463—posi- | 
tion of Court of Rome in times of Arzaldo, | 
464, 465—he preaches against prevailing | 
errors, 465, 466—his doctrines brought | 
before the second Lateran Council, and | 


he ordered to cease preaching, 466—is 
chosen by Abelard to support his doc- 
trines before the council of Sens, in oppo- 
sition to Bernard, the Abbot of Clairvaux, 
ib._the conduct and character of the op- 
ponents, 466-469—accession to the Pope- 
dom of Adrian IV., an Englishman, 469 
Rome excommunicated by him, 470—visit 
of Emperor of Austria to Rome, and his 
union with the Pope, ib._— Arnaldo arrested 
and put to death, th.—position of the Papal 
Government, 470-471—Italian tragedies, 
and reception of them by the people, 472- 








Brahmans, origin of, 367. 


Government, but afterwards abandoned 
by them, 296-297. 


Birds of Australia, by J. Gould, F.L.S., &e. 


440—zeal of Mr. Gould, ib.—various cha- 
racters of ornithologists, 440-441—labours 
of Mr. Gould as an ornithologist, 441-442 
— investigations in Australia, 442—_nature 
of his work, 444—nidification of birds, 
444, 445; the wattled Talegalla, 446, 
447; the ocellated Leipoa, 447; dis- 
covery of the mound-raising Megapode 
by Mr. Gilbert, assistant to Mr. Gould, 
447, 448—migration of birds, 448, 449 
—influence of temperature on, 449, 450 
—the Australian bee-eater, 450, 451— 
plumage of birds, 451—varieties of, in the 
same species, ib,_the Australian goshawk, 
ib.—brilliance of plumage immediately 
previous to breeding season, 452—the 
blue wren, white goshawk, 453—variation 
of plumage in this country, ib.—reasons 
for plumage changing with the seasons, 
453, 454—amusements of birds in this 
country, 454, 455—the hooded-crow ; Dr. 
Edmonston’s description of the cravws’ 
court, 455--amusements of Australian 
birds, ib.—ball-room of the satin bower- 
bird, 455, 456—the spotted bower-bird, 
and the great bower-bird, 457—Obliga- 
tions to Mr. Gould, id. 

Sce Hindis. 


| Bremer, Frederika, novels of, 168-183. 
| Buffon, contrasted by Cuvier with Dauben- 


474—Nature of the Tragedy of Arnaldo da | 


Brescia, and extracts therefrom, 474-486. 


ton, 35-37. . 


Burns, Robert, nature of his poems, 409, 
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Calculating machine—of Pascal, 292-296— | 
of Leibnitz, 296—of Babbage, 296, 297. 


See Pascal. 


Caroline Academy, Stuttgard ; Cuvier’s en- | 


trance to, 4, 5. 
“ Cathedral, The, or the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church in England ;” critique on, 163. 


Chalmers, Rev. Thomas, D.D., compared | 
with Sir Walter Scott, by Mrs. Grant of | 


Laggan, 112, 113. 

Charpentier, Glacier theory of, 530. See 
Forbes. 

Christian Morals, by Rev. William Sewell, 





M.A. ; general character of, 183—excep- | 


tions, 184—actics of Tractarians, 184,185 


—principles brought out in the work, 186, | 
187—vitiating influence of his ecclesiasti- | 


cal system, 187-191—relation between 
sciences of theology and ethics ; erroneous 
views of Dr. Wardlaw, 192-193—the ori- 


gin of our moral sentiments, 194, 195— | 


the workings of the soul traced, 195-200 
— illustrations, 200, 201—the will, 202- 


205—errors of Combe and Volney, 206— | 


Professor Sedgwick cited, 207—common 


quality in virtuous states of mind, 207- | 


209—influence of the fall, and error of Dr. 
Wardlaw, 209, 210—distinction between 
law and motives, 210-215—regeneration 
the beginning of practical ethics, 216- 
218—baptismal regeneration, 218, 219— 


the obedience of Christ to the law of the | 
Father, 219, 220—results of the believer’s | 


union to Christ, 220, 221—the Scheme of 
Grace ; two different modes of stating it, 
opposite views of Edwards and Luther, 
221, 222. 

Christian Religion, Archbishop Whately’s 
Essays on some of the Peculiarities of, 
510-515. See Whately. 

Christian Union. See Union. 

Colebrooke’s notice of the Sanskrit language, 
370. 

Coleridge, Lord Jeffrey’s strictures on, 272. 
College of France, Cuvier’s appointment to 
the Chair of Natural History in the, 7. 

Collins, character of his Poetry, 403. 

Combe, George, his erroneous opinions of 
nature of free will, 206. 

Coningsby, or the New Generation, by B. 
D’Israeli, Esq., M.P., 561-579. See 
Novels, 

Corn Trade, Tracts on the, 67—increase of 

pulation of Great Britain, ib.—views of 
Malthus on subject of population, 68, 69 
—importation of corn, 69—probable ef- 
fects of the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
69, 70—parties desirous of their aboli- 
tion,70, 71—their repeal would not produce 
the expected results, 72, 73—rights of 
owners in property, 73, 74—duty of legis- 
lature to interpose in certain cases, 74, 
75—aim and effect of the Corn Laws, 75 
—Britain in no danger of sharing the fate 








of certain commercial states of Italy, 76 
—reasons for repeal, 76-8l—price at 
which corn imported from Dantziec could 
be sold in Britain, and effect on the Bri- 
tish landowner of the imposition of a duty 
of 5s. or 6s. per quarter, 81, 82—influ- 
ence of the total abolition ; larger impor- 
tations would not cause prices to fal) at 
home, but would raise prices at places of 
export, 83-87—effects on prices of corn 
should our manufacturing superiority de- 
cline, 88-91—an extrinsic population bur- 
densome to the nation, 92—advantages of 
a moderate fixed duty, 95—effects on ag- 
riculture of a cessation of importation, 
96, 97—elevation of the common people, 
97, 98—summary, 98. 

Cowper, William, nature of his poetry, 408, 

Croisades, Histoires des, par M. Michaud, 
114—characteristies of Michaud, 115— 
his credulity, 115, 116—various opinions 
of the Crusades, 116—associations of Pa- 
lestine with our Saviour, 117—origin of 
the Crusades, 117, 118—religious zelotism 
of the period, 119—influence on Britain 
of Alfred’s instruction and example, 119, 
120—origin and spread of Mahommedan- 
ism, 121—a scourge on the Christian 
Church, 122—truce between Christian 
and Mussulman, ib.—first Crusade, causes 
of its delay; (1.) The understanding be- 
twixt the Saracens and the Franks owing 
to the politeness of the former, 123; (2) 
The condition of the Greek empire, 124 
—Jdulian’s attempts to extirpate all relics 
of Christianity defeated, 125—Christian’s 
regard for Palestine, 125, 126—barbari- 
ties perpetrated on the pilgrims, 126— 
eagerness of Christians to avenge them- 
selves, 127—characters who figured in 
the Crusades, 128— protractedness of 
Crusades, 129, 130—ceruelty displayed, 
130—their influence, 131—the “ genius 
loci” obtains no sanction from the Gospel 
writings, 132, 133—the sacred war of 
Greece resembles Crusades, 133 —the 
spirit of the times, 134—motives of the 
originators, 134-137—results, 137—Cru- 
‘sades founded on injustice, 141—their 
history teaches blasphemy of religious 
war, 144—Palestine now the object of a 
new excitement, 145. 

Cuvier, George Leopold Chretien Frederick 
Dagobert, life and discoveries of, 1—cha- 
racter of the times in which he lived and 
circumstances in which he laboured, 2— 
his birth and parentage, delicacy of his 
childhood, and precocity of his intellect, 3 
—taste for natural history, 4—receives 
the patronage of the Duke of Wirtemberg 
and proceeds to the Caroline Academy at 
Stuttgard,4—his career there, 5— becomes 
preceptor in the family of Count Herici at 
Caen, and afterwards at Fiquainville in 
the vicinity of Féeamp, where he proceeds 
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with his study of natural history, 5, 6— 
establishment of an Agricultural Society 


in Fécamp, and recognition of the Abbé | 


Tessier, who introduces him to the princi- 


pal naturalists of Paris, 6, 7—removal to | 


Paris, creation of the National Institute, 


and appointment as adjunct to Daubenton | 
| Duverger, John D’Hauranne, Abbot of St. 


and Lacepéde, 7—nominated Professor of 
Zoology in School of the Pantheon, and 
chosen assistant to M. Mertrud in the 
Chair of Comparative Anatomy in the 
Jardin des Plantes, ib.—sueceeds as titu- 
lar professor on death of M. Mertrud, and 
succeeds Daubenton in Chair of Natural 
History in the College of France, ib.— 
appointed one of the perpetual secretaries 
to the National Institute, 8—organization 
by Napoleon Bonaparte of the National 
Institute, b.—marriage of Cuvier and ac- 
count of his offspring, 9—his various ap- 
pointments under Napoleon,9, 10—return 
of Louis XVIII. to Paris, and appoint- 
ments under that monarch, 10—visits 
England, 11—elected member of Acadé- 
mie Francaise, 12—various political and 
literary honours conferred on him, 13— 
sketch of the life and death of his daugh- 
ter Sophia Laura Clementina, and effect 
thereof upon him, 14-16—lectures on the 
history and progress of science, 16—re- 
visits England, 16, 17—Revolution of 
Three Days occurs in his absence, and re- 
turns to Paris, where his interests are un- 
affected, 17—created a peer of France by 
Louis Philippe, ib.—attacked by paralysis, 
ib.—account of his illness and death, 17, 
18—his discoveries, 18—separation of 
avimals with white blood into six classes, 
tb.—vesearches regarding the great laws 
of animal organization, 19-2:—discoveries 
in comparative anatomy, 23—account of 
museum collected by him, 24—attracts 
attention of Napoleon, 24, 25—first cor- 
rect notions regarding fossil bones, 25, 26 
—generalization of fossil deposits, 26, 27 
results, 27-28—- Mosaic account of the cre- 
ation confirmed by geological discoveries, 
29—observation of foot-prints of antede- 
luvian animals, 30, 3l1—erratie blocks of 
the Jura near Neufchatel, 31, 32—influ- 
ence of icebergs in transporting blocks 
and boulders, 32—insufficiency of glacial 
theory to account for movement of erratic 
blocks, 32, 33—observations in regard to 
parallel roads of Glenroy, Inverness-shire, 
and similar phenomena elsewhere, 33— 
various opinions and observations there- 
on, 33, 34—fossil organic remains of in- 
fusorial animalcules, discovered by M. 
Ehrenberg, Berlin, 34—Cuvier’s charac- 
ter as a writer and a statesman, 34, 35— 








his life of Daubenton, 35—extract there- | 
from, in which Daubenton is contrasted | 
with Buffon, 35-37—his style as a writer, | 


37, 38—observations on his history as a 


legislator and a statesman, 38-40—reflec- 
tions on his discoveries, 41. 


D. 


Daubenton, the French naturalist, contrasted 
with Buffon by Cuvier, 35-37. 


Cyran, one of the founders of Jansenism, 
307. See Pascal. 

Dyer, John, remarks on, and specimens of 
his poetry, 403, 404. 


E. 


Edinburgh Review, contributions to, by 
Lord Jeffrey, 252, see Jeffrey—object and 
success of, 256, 257—its success as an ad- 
vocate of freedom, 275, 276. 

Edmonston’s, Dr., description of the Craw’s 
Court of the hooded-crow, 455, note. 

Edwards’, Rev. Jonathan, views of the 
scheme of Grace in relation to the sove- 
reign will of God, 222. 

Ehrenberg, M. Berlin, his discovery of fossil 
remains of infusorial animalcules, 34. 

Ellen Middleton, by Lady Georgiana Ful- 
lerton, character and outline of, 559-561. 

English Established Church opposed to Re- 
form, 228, 229. 


F, 


Faber, Rev. Frederick William, M.A., Fel- 
low of Univerity College, Oxford, charac- 
ter of his poems, 146. 

Fishermen, Scottish, difference from other 
portions of Scottish population, 326—their 
origin, 326, 327—contrasted with the pea- 
santry, $27—grave nature of adult fisher- 
men, 329—employment of the women, 329, 
330—stationary character, 330, 33]—pre- 
cocity of their children, 332—necessity of 
theirearly marriages, 333—not impressed 
with the value of education, i.—smallness 
of their heads, 8335—various superstitions 
arising from peculiar character of their 
employment, 335-341—their chastity con- 
trasted with farm-servants’, 341, 342— 
articles of consumption, 342—their holi- 
days ; their quarrels, 343 — by-names, 
343, 344—their anecdotes, 344—means 
for their improvement, 344, 345—benefi- 
cial influence of the herring-fishery on the 
mind and character of the fishermen, 345- 
347—fishing on the bank of Guilliam in 
the Moray Firth, 348—narrative of a 
night’s fishing there, 348-354—anecdote, 
355, 356—uneertainty of herring-fishery, 
356—evil effects of this upon the fisher- 
men, 357-359—effects of a religious re- 
vival in a northern fishing village, 360, 
361—elevating character of Christianity 
as exemplified in Christian fishermen, 362 
—Saunders Machomash, 363-365. 
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Flourens’ Eloge Historique de Baron Cuvier, 


1. See Cuvier. 
Forbes, James D., F..S., Professor of Na- 


eminence, ib. —various theories on the 
subject of glaciers, 528, 529—nature of 


a glacier, 530—dilatation theory of Agas- | 
siz and Charpentier, ib,— gravitation | 


theory of Suassure, 530, 531-—Professor 


Forbes’ objections to the latter, 531—ob- | 


jections to dilatation theory, 532—his ob- 
servations as to the motion of glaciers, 
533—the veined structure of the ice, 533, 
534—his discovery of “ dirt bands,” 534 
—his theory stated, and facts accounted 
for thereon, 533-535 —agency of glaciers in 
the transportation of erratics, 536-538— 
sketch of his tour ; the Mer de Glace, 538, 
539—the glacier of Miage, 539, 541—the 
Col du Géant, Saussure’s residence on, 


541—Chalets of the Valleys of Monte Rosa, | 
and character of their inhabitants, 541- | 


543—a lost traveller, 543—infiuence of 


the scenery on the mountaineers, 543, 544. | 


Fossil deposits, 25-29, 34. See Cuvier. 


G. 
Gay, John, remarks on, and specimens of his 


poetry, 401, 402. 

Geology, Cuvier’s researches and discoveries 
in, 25-30. See Cuvier. 

Geometry, Pascal’s ardent study of, 289— 
his researches in, 319, 320. 

Gilbert, Mr., assistant to Mr. Gould—his 
discovery of the mound-raising Megapode, 
447, 448. 

Glaciers, various theories regarding, and 
their agency in the transportation of er- 
raties, 527-538. Sce Forbes. 

Gladstone on Church principles, character 
of, 185. 


Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” beauty of, | 


406. 

Gould’s, J., F.L.S., &c. birds of Australia, 440 
—his zeal, ib.—his labours as an ornitholo- 
gist, 441, 442—investigations in Austra- 
lia, 442—nature of his work, 444. 

Grant, Mrs., of Laggan, memoir and corres- 
pondence of, 99—her birth and paren- 
tage, 103—her residence in America, 103- 
105—her return to Scotland, and recep- 
tion in Glasgow, 106—her marriage and 
subsequent circumstances, 107—proposals 


for printing her poems, and for publishing | 


a collection of her letters, 107, 108—ef- 


fects of the publication of “ Letters from | 
the Mountains,” 109, 110—her removal to | 


Stirling, and afterwards to Edinburgh, 110 
—her essays on the Superstitions of the 


Highlanders, 110,111—her conduct under | 
affliction, 111—her powers of observation | 
of character, 111, 112—comparison of Dr. | 








Chalmers with Sir Walter Scott, 112, 113 
—her death, 113, 


| Gray, Thomas, character of his poetry, 405, 
tural Philosophy in the University of | 406. 

Edinburgh, &c. &c.—his “ Travelsthrough | 
the Alps of Savoy, and other parts of the | 
Pennine chain ; with observations on the | 
phenomena of glaciers,” 527-~his scientific | 


Greece, Resemblance of Sacred War of, to 


Crusades, 133. 


H. 
Harris, Major W. Cornwallis, Journeys of, 


in the Highlands of Athiopia, 41—object 
of his embassy to the King of Shoa, 42— 
prospects of British trading with King- 
dom of Shoa, ib.—Tadjura and its ruler, 
44, 45—the Dandkil tribes, 45, 46— 
route from Tadjura to Shoa, 46—condi- 
tion of slaves, 48, 49— interview with 
King of Shoa, 51, 52—appearance of the 
capital, 53—nature of the country and its 
inhabitants, 53, 54—Christianity of Aby- 
sinnians, 54, 55—its origin, 55—attempts 
to subdue them to the faith and dominion 
of Rome, ineffectual, 55, 56—Abysinnian 
Christianity as corrupt as that of Rome, 
56—details, 56-59—government of Aby- 
sinnia, and its effect upon the population, 
59-62—Shoan army, account of an expe- 
dition, 62, 63—characteristies of the 
people, 63—state of morality, 64—liter2- 
ture, .—modes of salutation, ib.—inge- 
nious system of begging, ib.—passion for 
raw flesh, 65—observations on the prin- 
ciple of political and commercial missions, 
66—Abysinnian Calendar, 67. 

Harris’, Rev. John, “ Union, or the divided 
Church made one,” 412. See Union. 


| Hazlitt’s Essays on Shakspeare, Lord Jef- 


frey’s Review of, 270. 

Hindts, Sacred Literature of the, 366— 
aboriginal inhabitants of India destitute 
of literature, ib—their religion, ib.—ori- 
gin of the Brahmans and the Hinds, 367 
~369—classification of the Hindi Shas- 
tras ; (1.) the Vedas and Sub-Vedas, (2.) 
the Vedanga, (3.) the Upangas, 369, 370 
—nature of the Sanskrit language, and 
notices thereof by Sir William Jones, Mr. 
Colebrooke, and Mr. Hodgson of Nepél, 
370, 371—value of Sanskrit literature, 
and estimate thereof by General Vans 
Kennedy, 371—necessity of Missionary’s 
acquaintance therewith, 371, 372—the 
Vepas ; original doubts as to their being 
extant, ib.—origin and division of, 373, 
374—the nature of the Rig-Veda, 375- 
377—of the Yajur-Veda, and fable con- 
nected therewith, 377-378—of the Sama- 
Veda, and notice thereof by Dr Steven- 
son, 378—of the Atharva-Veda, 378, 379 
—antiquity of the Vedas, 379, 380—the 
UpanGas ; influence of, 380, 381—mis- 
take of Sir William Jones as to the origin 
of the language and sentiments of thie phi- 
losophical Vedantikas, 381, nvte—division 
of the Upangas ; (1.) nature of the Mim- 
ansd, 381, 382—(2.) of the Nyaya, 382— 
nature of the Six Darshanas, 382, 385— 
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(3.) of Dharmashastra, 383, 384—Sir 
William Jones’ remarks on Manu, one of | 
the Hinda law books, 384—the Puranas, | 
384—subjects of which they treat, 385— 
translation of the Vishnu Purana, by Pro- | 
fessor Wilson, 386—nature of, and ex- 
tracts from, 387-396—deterioration of | 
Hindiism, 396—prospect of Gospel tri- | 
umphs, 396, 397. 

Hodgson, Mr., of Nepal, Sanskrit language 
characterized by, 370. 

Hydrostatic Press, Pascal’s construction of, | 
302. 


i. 


India, aboriginal inhalitants of, destitute of 
literature, 366. 

Treland, Sir Robert Peel’s willingness to en- | 
dow Popery in, 236—Lord Jeffrey’s re- 
view of O’Driscoll’s History of, 281-283. 


J. 

Jacob’s Tracts on the Corn Trade, 67, See | 
Corn Trade. 

Jansen, Cornelius, Bishop of Ypres, one of | 
the founders of Jansenism, 307. 
Pascal. 

Jansenism, origin of, 307. 

Jardin des Plantes, Cuvier’s appointment as 
assistant to M. Mertrud, in the chair of | 
Comparative Anatomy in the, and after- 
wards as his successor, 7, 

Jeffrey’s, Lord, contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review, 252—their nature, 252, 

253—state of public sentiment towards 

the end of last century, 253, 254—pover- 
ty of the land in literature at the period, 
and efforts to revive it, 254-256—objects 
of the Edinburgh Review, 256—its suc- 
cess, 256, 257—nature of the periodical 
literature of the period, 257, 258—1testi- 
mony to the talent of the Review, by Wil- 
liam Taylor, 258, 259—excellency of Lord 

Jeffrey’s contributions, 259, 260—his tri- 

bute to Southey and Wordsworth, 260, 

261—his qualifications as an editor, 261 

—metaphysical cast of his contributions, 

262—high aims of Review, 263—his re- 

view of Leckie’s Essay on the British 

Government, 264—comparison with Syd- 

ney Smith and Macaulay, 265—points of 

excellence in Lord Jeffrey, 266—absence 
of all reference to the dictates of Divine 
truth, 267, 268—his knowledge and admi- 
ration of the early English dramatists, 
269—_his review of Hazlitt’s Essays on 

Shakspeare, 270~—severity of reviews no | 

good cause of complaint, 272—his stric- 

tures on Southey, Wordsworth, and Cole- 

ridge, 272-274—his political essays, 275 

—services of the Review as an advocate 





See 





of freedom, 275, 276—his review of Sothe- 
by’s Song of Triumph, 276-280—his re- | 
view of Moore’s Life of Sheridan, 280, | 
281—his review of O’Driscoll’s History | 


of Ireland, 281-283—his character as a 
metaphysical writer, 283—his essays on 
light literature, ib.—his high standing in 
literature and society, 283, 284. 

Jones, Sir William, his estimate of the San- 
skrit language, 370—his mistake as to the 
origin of the language and sentiments of 
the philosophical Vedantikas, 381, note— 
his remarks on Manu, one of the law 
books of the Hindis, 384. 


K. 


| Kennedy’s, General Vans, estimate of San- 


skrit literature, 371. 
L. 


Leckie’s “ Essay on the British Govern- 
ment,” Lord Jeffrey’s review of, 264. 

Leibnitz’s calculating machine, superior to 
that of Pascal, 296. 

Logic, Elements of, by Archbishop Whately, 
492-502. See Whately. 

Louis XVIII, return of, to Paris, and ap- 
pointments conferred on Cuvier by him, 
10. 

Luther, Martin, views of the scheme of 
grace in relation to the sovereignty of 
the law of God, 222. 


M. 


Macaulay, Right Hon. T. B., character of 
his contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, 253—compared with those of Lord 
Jeffrey, 265. 

Mahommedanism, origin and spread of, 121, 
122. 

Malthus, his views on population, 68, 69. 

Manners, Lord John, character of his 
poems, 146, 

Mathematics, Paseal’s ardent study of, 289 
—his various treatises on the subject, 308. 

M‘Cuilloch, James R., statements illustrative 
of the policy and probable consequences of 
the proposed repeal of the existing Corn- 
Laws, &c., 67. See Corn Trade. 

Michaud, Histoire des Croisades, 114—his 
characteristics, 115-116. See Croisades. 

Moore’s Life of Sheridan, Lord Jeffrey’s 
review of, 280, 281. 

Murray’s, the Hon. C. A., Praire-Bird, 547. 
See Novels. 


xr 
ave 


Naples, state of, and character of the King, 
459, 

Napoleon Bonaparte, the government of, 
and his organization of the National In- 
stitute, 7, 8—his patronage of Cuvier, 9, 
10, 24, 25. 

National Institute, Paris, creation of, and 
appointment of Cuvier therein, and Bona- 
parte’s organization thereof, 7, 8-10, 
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Niccolini, G. Battista, Arnaldo da Brescia, | 


Novels, Frederika Bremer’s, 168. 


O’Driscoll’s History of Ireland, Lord Jef- 


Ornithologists, various characters of, 440- 


Palestine, Crusades to, 114. 


Tragedia, 458. See Arnaldo. 

Recent, their influence, 545, 546— 
sketch of the Hon. C. A. Murray, 547, 
548—the “ Prairie-Bird,” mme of, 
with extracts, 548-559“ Ellen Middle- 
ton,” by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, cha- 
racter and outline of, 559-561—“ Conings- 
by, or the New Generation,” by B. D’Is- 
raeli, Esq., M.P.—its character, 561-564 
—nature of “ Young England,” 564, 565 
—their political views as set forth in Co- 
ningsby, 565-572—downfall of the Re- 
form Ministry accounted for, 572, 573 — 
the want of political principle in the pre- 
sent Government and its supporters, 573, 
575—want of sympathy between higher 
and lower classes, 575, 576—political 
purity of Tories of last century, 576, 577 
—want of sincerity in Sir Robert Peel, 
577, 578— Mr. D’Israeli’s remedies for 
existing evils, 578—his theory as to pre- 
dominance of Jews, ib.—remarks on the 
Spanish Jews, id. 


0. 


frey’s review of, 281-283. 





441, See Birds, 
P. 


Sce Croisades. 


Pantheon, School of the, Cuvier’s nomina- 


tion as Professor of Zoology in, 7 


Papal Government, despotism and intoler- | 


Pascal, Blaise, Life, Writings, and Discove- 


ed by the Austrian Government, 462. 


ance of, 460-462—its weakness ; support- | 
See Arnaldo. 


ries of, 285—powerful influence which his 
example ought to have on the present 
age, 287, 288-—present period in the his- 
tory of our faith characterized, 268—his 
birth and family, ib.—his father his sole 
instructor, ib.— establishment of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, 289—his early thirst 
for knowledge and composition of his 
first treatise, ib.—his ardent study of ma- 
thematics, #b.—exile of his father, 289, 290 
—his father’s return, and appointment at | 
Rouen in Normandy, 291—his machine | 
for arithmetical calculations, 292—neglect | 
of, by the French government, 293—his | 
letter to the Queen of Sweden, with one of | 
the machines, 293, 294—genius repressed | 
by the governments of France and Eng- | 
land, and fostered by Russian Emperor, | 
295 —caleulating machines of Leibnitz and | 
Babbage, 296—patronage of that of the | 
latter by the British government, and its 

subsequent abandonment, ‘ 296, 297—Pas- | 
eal’s experiments on the raising of water 





and of mercury, 297— publication of their 
result received with opposition, 298—ex- 
periments on the top of the Puy de Dome, 

and in Clermont, by M. Perier, at his re- 

quest, and their results, 298-300—obser- 
vations as to states of weather in which 
the mercury rises, with their results, 300— 
attempts made to deprive him of his disco- 
very by the Jesuits, and by Descartes, 300, 
301—his two treatises on the general laws 
of the equilibrium of fluids, 302—the hy- 
drostatic press, 302—results of his expe- 
riments on the weight of air—forming the 
basis of the science of pneumatics, 302, 
303—resumes his mathematical studies, 
303—his various treatises on the subject, 
ib.—paralytie attack, 304—removes to 
Paris, and is engrossed by the study of 
Christian truth, and the practice of Chris- 
tian graces, ib.—death of his father, ib,— 
his sister Jacqueline enters the convent 
of Port-Royal, ib.— he journeys in the 
Provinces, ib.—resumes his studies in 
Paris, ib.—his health requires a renunci- 
ation thereof, and the society of friends, 
ib.—formation of social habits, 304, 305— 
alarming accident, 305—regards it asa 
message from heaven, renounces the plea- 
sure of society, and the pursuits of science, 
and retires to the country, where he de- 
votes his time to the study and discharge 
of Christian duty, 305, 306—notice of the 
Abbey of Port-Royal, 306—labours of the 
Abbess, Angelique Arnaud, and removal 
of the inmates to Paris, 306,307—divisions 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and origin 
of Jansenism, 307—history of its founders, 
Cornelius Jansen and John du Verger 
D’Hauranne, ib.—resolution of the latter, 
along with the Abess of Port-Royal, to 
re-cstablish that abbey for the propagation 
of their evangelical princip!es, 308—their 
associates in theenterprise, 308, 309—Jan- 
sen’s Augustinus, the Port-Royal theologi- 
cal text-book, assailed by the Jesuits, 509 
—the contest which followed, ib.—appeal 
to the Pope, 3] 1-313—annoyances of the 
Jesuits, 313—Arnaud’s defence of Jan- 
sen’s writings, ib.—Pascal’s appearance 
in the controversy, ib,—his Provincial Let- 
ters, defence of Arnaud, and exposure of 
the Jesuits, 313-316—their effect, 316— 
attack made on the Abbey of Port-Royal, 
and inmates ordered to be ejected by Anne 
of Austria, Regent of France, ib.—disease 
of Marguerite. Perier, niece of Pascal, a 
scholar at Port- Royal, ib.—her alleged 
miraculous cure, by the Holy Thorn, the 
means of saving the monastery, 317— 
slanders of the Jesuits, 318—Pascal’s re- 
ply, ib.—prosperity of Port-Royal checked 
by Louis XIV., who expels the novices 
and scholars, and drives into imprison- 
ment and exile the higher functionaries, 

ib,—the abbess retires after r emonstrating 
with the Queen, 319—Pascal’s researches 
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in geometry, 319, 320—his work on the 


evidences of religion, 320, 321—his reply | 


to Fermat’s letter proposing to meet him, 
321, 322—death of his sister Jacqueline, 


322—his illness and death, 322, 323—his | 
humility, 323—elegance and simplicity | 


as a writer, ib.—reflections, 324. 


| 

Peel, the Right Hon. Sir Robert, Prime | 
Minister of the country, political character | 
of, 231—principal measures of his govern- | 


ment, 232-235—losing the confidence of 
those who seek the public good, 235—his 
insincerity regarding the cause of Protest- 
antism, the Irish Education Scheme, and 
Free Trade, and asdisplayed towards Scot- 


tish Evangelical Churehmen and Irish | 
Presbyterians, 235-237—want of political | 


principle in his present government and 
its supporters, 573-575. 

Perier, Marguerite, niece of Pascal, and 
scholar in the abbey of Port-Royal—her 
disease, and alleged miraculous cure, 316, 
317. 

Pneumatics, science of, based on discoveries 
made by Pascal, 302. 

Poetry, Tractarian, 146. See Tractarian. 

Poets, English descriptive, of last century, 
397—poetical mediocrity of the period, 
and its subsequent improvement, 397, 398 
—peculiarities and general character of 
their writings, 398-400_ Pope, 400, 401 — 
remarks on and specimens of the poetry 
of Gay, 401, 402—Thomson, excellences 
of his poetry, 402-403— Collins, 403 
—Dyer, remarks on and specimens of 
his poetry, 403, 404—Character of the 
poetry of Gray, 405, 406—beauty of Gold- 
smith’s “ Deserted Village,” 406—-Warton, 
character of his poetry, with specimens, 
406-408—character of Cowper’s poetry, 
408, 409—nature of Burns’ poems, 409— 
growing taste for sublime and awful 
scenery, 409-411—love of antiquity, 411 
—great poets lovers of the mountain, ib. 

Policy of Party, 223—perilous state of the 
country, and necessity of a remedy, ib.— 
party policy an insuperable barrier, 232, 
224—error of the supposition that no 
government conducted with a view to the 
general good can maintain power, 224— 
Tories the servants of the aristocracy, 226 
—relation of the aristocracy to other ranks, 
226, 227—their condition as a body, 228 
—the Established Church of England op- 
posed to reform, 228, 229—accessions to 
aristocracy, 229-231—political character 
of present prime minister, 231—principal 
measures of his government, 232-235 
losing the confidence of those who seek 
the public good, 235—insincerity re- 
garding the cause of Protestantism, the 
Irish 
the Scottish Evangelical Churchmen, the 
Irish Presbyterians, and the principles 
of Free Trade, 235-237—fall of the late 
ministry, and causes which led to it, 





Education Scheme, and towards | 


238-246—lesson thereby taught Liberals 
and the people generally, 246, 247— 
advantages of -political measures being 
founded on principles of truth and justice, . 
in opposition to those of apparent expe- 
diency, 247—points of apparent expedi- 
ency on which opposite political parties 
are agreed, 247-249—people would sup- 
port a government acting on principles 
of truth and justice, could such be found, 
250—its absence a proof of our fallen 
nature, 250—a better spirit seems about 
to arise, i),_Lord Ashley’s division on 
12 hours’ clause of Factory Bill, ib.— 
necessity of a religious and moral change 
in the nation, 251. 

Political Economy, Archbishop Whately’s 
Lectures on, 507, 508. See Whately. 


Pope, Alexander, as a descriptive poet, 400, 
401. 


Popery, endowment of, in Ireland, 236, 247. 
See Ireland. 


| Population, increase of, in Great Britain, 


and Malthus’ views on, 67-69—Arch- 
bishop Whately’s observations on its ten- 
dency to increase faster than the means 
of subsistence, 508. 

Port-Royal, Abbey of, Jacqueline Pascal 
enters, 304—labours of the Abbess, 306, 
307—re-established by her, 308—Jan- 
sen’s Augustinus, the text-book of the 
Abbey, assailed by the Jesuits, and ac- 
count of the contest which followed, 309- 
316—attack on the Abbey, and order for 
ejectment of its inmates, 316—cure per- 
formed within the Abbey, the means of 
saving it, 317—its prosperity checked, the 
novices and scholars expelled, and the 
higher functionaries imprisoned or banish- 
ed, 319. See Pascal. 

Prairie-bird, the, by the Hon. C. A. Murray, 
programme of, with extracts, 548-559. 


R. 


Reform Ministry, its fate, and causes which 
led to it, 238-246—its downfall accounted 
for, 572, 573. 

Rhetoric, Elements of, by Archbishop 
Whately, 502-507. See Whately. 

Romanism, errors of, traced to their origin 
in human nature, by Archbishop Whiate- 
ly, 516-520. See Whately. 

Ss. 

Sanskrit language and literature, 370. 
Hindus. 

Saussure, glacier theory of, 530, 531—his 
residence on the Col du Géant, 541. See 
Forbes. 

Seott, Sir Walter, compared with Dr. 
Chaliners, by Mrs. Grant of Laggan, 112, 
113. 

Sewell’s, Rev. William, M.A., Christian 
Morals, 183. See Christian. 

Shastras, Hind, classification of, 369. 
Hindas, 


See 


See 
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Shoa, King of, account of Major Harris’ em- 
bassy to the, 41. See Harris. 

Smith’s, Rev. Sydney, contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review, compared with those 
of Lord Jeffrey, 265. 

Sotheby’s Song of Triumph, Lord Jeffrey’s 
review of, 276-280. 

Southey, tribute paid to, by Lord Jeffrey, 
260—strictures on his works, 272-274. 
Stevenson’s, Dr., notice of the Rig-Veda 

and the Sama-Veda, 378. 
Superstitions of the Scottish fishermen, 335- 


Syllogistic system, fallacy of, 492-498. 


T. 


Thomson, James, excellences of his poetry, 
402, 403. 

Tories the servants of the aristocracy, 226 
—their want of political principle, 573- 
575—political purity of those of last cen- 
tury, 576, 577. 

Tractarian poetry, character of, 146-148— 
Poems of the Rev. F. W. Faber, M.A., 
149-158—Poems of Lord John Manners, 
158-163— The Cathedral, or the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church in England,” 163- 
167. 

Tractarians, tactics of, 184, 185. 


U. 


Union, Christian, 412—prevalence of divi- 
sion, ib.—union inculeated in the Scrip- 
tures, 412, 413—the Church, one, under 
Mosaic economy, 413—unity sanctioned 
and enjoined under the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, 414-4]18—conclusions to be drawn 
therefrom, 418—this law broken by the 











Church, 419-421—rise of divisions, 42), | 


422_chief causes of divisions, 422, 424— 
injurious effects of divisions, 425-427— 
antidotes to these evils, 427—spurious an- 


tidotes, 428-431—requisites to Christian | 


Union, 43]-438—duty of Christians, es- 


pecially ministers of the Gospel, to pro- | 


mote Christian Union, 438, 439. 


V. 


Vishnu Purana ; a system of Hindi mytho- 
logy and tradition, translation of by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, 366. See Hindas. 


—his history and fame, 488, 489__qua- 
lities displayed in his writings, 489- 
492—general characteristics of his “ Ele- 
ments of Logic,” 492—fallacy of the syl- 
logistic system on which it is based and 
of his defence thereof, 492-498—outline 
of the work, 498, 499the sphere of logic 
as an art and as a science, 499—decay of 
logical studies, 501, 502—general utility 
of his “Elements of Rhetoric,” 502, 503— 
his views of the province of rhetoric and 
division of his work, 503—omissions 
therein, 503-505 — uniformity of his 
style, 505—examples of his similes, 506, 
507—his “ Lectures on Political Econo- 
my,” object for which undertaken, 507— 
observations on the tendency of popula- 
tion to increase faster than the means of 
subsistence, 508—his theological writings, 
509—services he has rendered to Chris- 
tianity, ib.—advantage he has derived 
from his logical training, ib.—his “ Es- 
says on some of the peculiarities of 
the Christian Religion,” 510—Christi- 
anity differs from all other religious sys- 
tems, ib.—the revelation of a future state, 
510, 511—on the example of children as 
proposed to Christians, 511, 512—the 
Christian religion alone without a priest, 
512, 514—peculiarity of instruction by 
preaching, 514, 515—usefulness of the 
Essays, 515—his “ Errors of Romanism 
traced to their origin in human nature,” 
516—tendency of superstition to generate 
profaneness accounted for, 516, 517— 
origin of Romish corruptions, 517-519— 
essence of Popery in the heart, 519— 
supremacy of the priesthood, 519, 520— 
character of his “ Kingdom of Christ de- 
lineated,” 520, 521—the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom, and constitution of His Church, 
521-523—the Archbishop’s theological 
errors, 523-525—publications that owe 
their origin to his instruetive conversa- 
tion, 526, 527. 


. 


Wilson, H. H., M.A., F.R.S.. &e. ‘Boden 


Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford, his translation of the Vishnu 
Purana, a system of Hindé mythology, 
366. See Hindis. 


| Wirtemberg, Duke of, his patronage of Cu- 


Vier, 4 


Wordsworth, tribute paid to by Lord Jef- 


| 


Volney, M., his erroneous opinions of nature | 


of free will, 206. 
W. 


192, 193, 209, 210. 


frey, 260—strictures on his works, 272- 
274 
ait. 


Y 


| Young England, nature of, and theix politi- 
Wardlaw, Rev. Ralph, D.D., erroneous | 
views in his work on Christian morals, | 


Warton, Thomas, character of his poetry | 


with specimens, 406-408. 


cal views, as set forth in Coningsby, 564- 
572. See Novels. 
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; 
Whately, the Most Rev. Richard, D.D., | Zoology, Cuvier’s researches in, 19-22. See 


Archbishop of Dublin, the works of, 486 


Cuvier. 





